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science of propaganda, had been neglected after 1918 by British
Governments and a House of Commons which flatly refused to,
consider war possible. A Secret Service cannot produce results
without money.
There would be no object in these comments unless it were to
stress the point, which, in view of the facile forgetfulness of the British
public, will continually need stressing when the present war is at last
over, namely, that if the British Empire is to survive as a unit and, in
association with the United States, to play the great role which is its
duty and its responsibility in the world of the future, we must at all
costs always remain strong. The peace of the world cannot be kept
by a policeman with a truncheon made of wood or rubber. That is
merely a delusion for one's friends and grossly unfair to the police-
man.
Doubtless the critics will find many grounds, major and minor, for
the condemnation of British policy during my two and a quarter years'
residence in Berlin, but the gravamen of their charges can be summed
up in the word "appeasement." What, in fact, was Mr. Neville
Chamberlain's policy toward Germany? He saw a mad world rushing
to its own destruction because everybody had hitherto been afraid to
grasp the Nazi nettle. Force to counter force was not at his disposal,
thanks to the supineness of former Governments and an old Cabinet
decision. Yet even had force been at his disposal, was not negotiation
in any case preferable to the brutal and uncertain arbitrament of war?
That was the policy that his detractors chose to condemn by misusing
and abusing the good honest word "appeasement." The diction-
aries will have to give it another meaning in future to conform to that
which has been so falsely attributed to it during the past four or five
years. With its present significance it is just as much a coined war-
word as a "quisling" or a "fifth* columnist." Appeasement as con-
ceived by Mr. Chamberlain meant the search for just solutions by
negotiation in the light of higher reason instead of by resort to force.
The Nazi extremists envisaged no solutions except by the latter means,
and, so far as I see it, those who objected to appeasement as represented
by Mr. Chamberlain put themselves in-the same category as the Nazi
extremists, with considerably less justification since we had not force
at our disposal, whereas they did have it.
The League of Nations, the hope of the world, in spite of the
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